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Statement of purpose 


Taking stock of the universe of positions and goals that 
constitutes leftist politics today, we are left with the 
disquieting suspicion that a deep commonality underlies 
the apparent variety: What exists today is built upon the 
desiccated remains of what was once possible. 

In order to make sense of the present, we find it 
necessary to disentangle the vast accumulation of posi- 
tions on the Left and to evaluate their saliency for the 
possible reconstitution of emancipatory politics in the 
present. Doing this implies a reconsideration of what is 
meant by the Left. 

Our task begins from what we see as the general 
disenchantment with the present state of progressive 
politics. We feel that this disenchantment cannot be cast 
off by sheer will, by simply "carrying on the fight,” but 
must be addressed and itself made an object of critique. 
Thus we begin with what immediately confronts us. 

The Platypus Review is motivated by its sense that the 
Left is disoriented. We seek to be a forum among a va- 
riety of tendencies and approaches on the Left—not out 
of aconcern with inclusion for its own sake, but rather 
to provoke disagreement and to open shared goals as 
sites of contestation. In this way, the recriminations and 
accusations arising from political disputes of the past 
may be harnessed to the project of clarifying the object 
of leftist critique. 

The Platypus Review hopes to create and sustain a 
space for interrogating and clarifying positions and orien- 
tations currently represented on the Left, a space in which 


questions may be raised and discussions pursued that 


would not otherwise take place. As long as submissions 


exhibit a genuine commitment to this project, all kinds of 


content will be considered for publication. 


Submission guidelines 
Articles will typically range in length from 750-4,500 


words, but longer pieces will be considered. Please send 


article submissions and inquiries about this project to: 


review_editorf@platypus1917.org. All submissions should 


conform to the Chicago Manual of Style. 


The Platypus Review is funded by: 
The University of Chicago Student Government 


Dalhousie Student Union 


Loyola University of Chicago 


School of the Art Institute of Chicago Student Government 


The New School 
New York University 


The Platypus Affiliated Society 
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3 The Platypus Review 


Bookchin, continued from page 1 


blood.”'? It was entitled to no support whatsoever from 
any decent person. 

Trotsky remained obdurate and insisted that his 
followers do the same. At an SWP convention in April 
1940, Cannon obliged, upholding Trotskyist orthodoxy. 
Disgusted, Shachtman walked out and formed a sepa- 
rate party, called the Workers Party. Most of the SWP's 
stellar intellectual members left with him. Once upon 
atime Trotsky the scholar-activist had attracted these 
thinking people; now Trotsky the dogmatic ideologue 
was driving them away. 

But some remained in Cannon’s SWP, and among 
them were Murray and his friends Al Goldman, Felix 
Morrow, Jean van Heijenoort, and Dave Eisen. By stay- 
ing, they could remain loyal to the hero of the Russian 
Revolution—that transcendent fact still meant some- 
thing to them. 

A few months later, in August 1940, Trotsky was at 
his desk, penning a diatribe against the imperialist war, 
when a Stalinist agent entered the room and plunged an 
ice ax into his brain. A few hours later he was dead. With 
that act, Stalin achieved his goal of killing off the entire 
Bolshevik revolutionary generation. 

When he heard the news, Murray was undoubtedly 
heartbroken. The whole Fourth International went into 
deep mourning—but it also redoubled its determination 
to carry out Trotsky’s program: to turn the Second Impe- 
rialist War into an international socialist revolution. 

When the United States entered the war, most Ameri- 
cans embraced the cause enthusiastically. The Trotsky- 
ists were among the few who dissented. In their view, 
the war between Hitler and the capitalist countries was 
imperialist, period. If Hitler wished for world domina- 
tion, in their view, so did the capitalist West. Regardless 
of whether the Axis or the Allies were victorious, capi- 
talism after the war would still be stepping on the work- 
ers’ necks. So the SWP refused to take sides— just as 
Lenin had refused to take sides in the First World War." 

Nonetheless, the Trotskyists were not conscientious 
objectors. In fact, Trotsky encouraged his followers to 
join military forces, to learn to fight in preparation for 
the revolutionary conflict. But since Murray’s diabetic 
mother depended on him for her daily insulin injections, 
he was exempted from the draft. That status left him 
free to try to spark the revolution in Bayonne. 

American factories were converting to war production, 
and as the government sent them ever more orders, 
industry pressured workers to work longer hours and 
faster. But many industrial workers, a feisty lot, newly 
unionized by the CIO, were having none of it. In 1941 
more American workers went on strike than in any year 
since 1919. They saw no contradiction between patrio- 
tism and demanding better pay and working conditions. 

Industrial leaders appealed to American workers to 
patriotically sacrifice their right to strike for the dura- 
tion of the war. In December 1941, the Roosevelt admin- 
istration asked them to take a "no-strike pledge.” 

Since many of the new CIO unions were dominated 
by Stalinists, they complied happily—the United States 
was allied with the Soviet Union now, and mere work- 
ers’ discontents must not be permitted to obstruct the 
defense of the socialist fatherland. Stalinists tightly 
controlled the UE, to which Murray belonged; in fact, 
by 1940-41, the UE was "the main Communist fortress 
in the labor movement.”?" Stalinist bosses staffed the 
union with their own members, permitted no strikes, 
and demanded stepped-up war production.?' 

But the Trotskyists rejected the no-strike pledge as 
class collaboration and opposed intensifying production 
for the imperialist war. Fomenting strikes was basic to 
their program of sparking proletarian revolution, so they 
continued to urge revolutionary labor militancy. 

The UE’s Stalinist leadership realized that they could 
use the no-strike pledge as a tool to control obstreper- 
ous locals like Bayonne. "The Stalinists were anxious 
to break us,” Murray once told me. His fellow Bayonne 
organizer Archie Lieberman agreed that the UE Stalin- 
ists were "the worst strikebreakers.”?”? They positioned 
their comrades strategically at meetings; they "deliber- 
ately muddled embarrassing questions” and "overawed 
dissenters with vituperation and character assassina- 
tion.” During this period, Murray'’s local elected him 
to serve on the District Four (Bayonne] council, where 
the confrontations proved harsh. The Stalinists tried to 
neutralize him by offering to pay him, rather lavishly, for 
doing his heretofore-unpaid work as a shop steward and 
organizer. He declined.?* 

Instead, he threw himself into encouraging strikes. 
He talked to the workers about the SWP and proletarian 
revolution. They listened patiently, and nodded. Then 
when Murray paused to take a breath, they raised bread- 
and-butter issues of working conditions and wages. They 
showed no interest in overthrowing capitalism—they 
wanted to strike for concrete, immediate results. “There 
was no prospect I could awaken anything revolutionary 
in them.” Far from joining the SWP, "they always drifted 
away.... And that was very, very shaking to me.” 

Trotsky had thought the Fourth International’s op- 
position to the war would rally the workers to its banner. 
Instead it made them extremely unpopular. As van Heije- 
noort put it, the Trotskyists’ opposition to the war made 
them veritable pariahs, "comme des chiens lepreux.”? 

At least they could find solidarity among themselves 
at SWP headquarters. Doubtless after a hard day of 
futile agitating, it must have felt good for Murray to sit 
down and relax among his own kind. 


Part Il: Josef Weber 


Sometime in 1941 or 1942, a new face showed up at 
SWP headquarters. Small in stature, Josef Weber 
looked a bit like Richard Wagner, an effect enhanced by 
the heavy German accent and a certain flamboyance. 
He had escaped the Gestapo, Weber told the SWP-ers 
crowded around him. 

Born in 1901, he had joined the German Communist 
Party (KPD) by 1918. But in the next years, as Stalin 
began persecuting Trotsky, eventually driving him into 
exile, Weber sympathized with the old commander of 
the Red Army and joined the International Left Organi- 
zation (ILO). After Hitler came to power in 1933, the Ger- 
man Trotskyists reorganized as the International Com- 
munists of Germany (IKD). Some stayed in the Reich and 
tried to organize workers in factories to rise up against 
Hitler; the rest emigrated to European capitals. Weber 


went to Paris, where he wrote for and edited Unser Wort, 
the IKD’s newspaper. The paper tried to report on the 
comrades’ activities in Germany, but that soon became 
impossible, because organizing the proletariat against 
Hitler soon became impossible. Anyone who even tried 
to talk to workers and hand out literature was arrested. 
The Gestapo quickly tracked down the IKD-ers and ar- 
rested them.?? 

But Hitler had to be stopped, and Weber recognized 
that the only groups resisting him were the churches. 

At an IKD conference he made his case to his fellow 
Trotskyists: given the impossibility of organizing the 
proletariat to resist the Nazis, they had to support the 
churches’ struggle. That view horrified his comrades, 
many of whom left the IKD altogether rather than give 
up on Bolshevik orthodoxy. More faction fights broke out, 
in which Trotsky, whose stay in France coincided with 
Weber’s years in Paris, endorsed Weber.*® Nonetheless 
the IKD soon was reduced to a tiny group around Weber 
in Paris, appealing to the comrades abroad for help. 

In May 1940 the Nazis invaded France and in June 
marched down the Champs Elysees in triumph. By then 
Weber joined the crowds of Parisians fleeing south for 
Marseilles, with whatever possessions they could grab. 
Once he reached the southern port, Weber managed to 
gain a spot on one of the last boats of refugees (spon- 
sored by the Emergency Rescue Committee). After a 
protracted stop in Martinique, the boat made landfall in 
North America, probably in New York. 

Surely sunburned from Martinique, Weber made his 
way to the headquarters of American Trotskyism, on 
University Place. The comrades must have welcomed 
him—he was an impressive figure, having eluded the 
Nazis twice. He told them about the IKD. "We are one of 
the oldest and most stable organizations of the Fourth 
[International]... Under conditions and difficulties about 
which [you] do not have the slightest notion, we issued a 
paper [Unser Wort] in the emigration and up to the out- 
break of the war, published brochures, books and docu- 
ments."?” And he could boast of receiving the ultimate 
accolade: “Leon Trotsky greatly esteemed our work and 
never corrected us in a single political question.”?" 

He was cultivated and charming, able to converse 
about literature and art and music as well as politics. 
The Americans must have been in awe of him. 

But they were also hungry for news about the coming 
proletarian revolution. They wanted to know where in 
Europe the proletariat was resisting Hitler. 

He’d written an article on that very subject, he told 
them, and handed them the manuscript for "Three 
Theses,” written in Martinique. They must have started 
reading it eagerly, but as they turned its pages, it surely 
made their blood run cold. 

The European workers’ movement, the article said, 
was scarcely breathing. The Nazis had smashed all the 
labor unions and left-wing parties; they had murdered, 
imprisoned, and exiled the proletarian leaders; they had 
prohibited the expression of revolutionary ideas. As a 
result “there is no longer an independent... proletarian 
political or workers’ movement.” Allthat remains “are 
individuals and weak and uneven groups.” Resistance 
groups exist, but they do consist not of workers alone 
but of “all classes and strata,” including farmers, the 
“urban petty bourgeoisie,” intellectuals and priests, 
officers and merchants, students and professors. 
Moreover, the cause for which they are fighting is not 
socialism but national liberation. Once they throw off 
Nazi rule, Weber’s paper said, they will want bourgeois- 
democratic government, from “freedom of assembly, 
press, organization, religion and the right to strike to the 
right of self-determination of all nations.” 

Blanching, the Americans forced themselves to read 
on: "It is a total error to believe that one can participate 
in political life while ignoring the democratic demands.” 
Trotskyists, Weber urged, must support this all-class, 
national, pro-democratic struggle against fascism, for 
they have a responsibility "to take up the demands of 
all oppressed.” And Europe has “no more burning prob- 
lem... than the national liberation of nations enslaved by 
Germany.”?! 

The Americans reacted "as ifthey had suddenly been 
doused with cold water.” The paper called into ques- 
tion “not only the policy and programme of the Fourth 
International but the validity of Trotskyism itself." 

One of the Americans, Felix Morrow, had the temerity 
to offer faint praise.” But Jean van Heijenoort, Trotsky’s 
old secretary, overruled him. Europe’s national libera- 
tion movements are not our potential allies, Trotsky’s 
old secretary said—they are obstacles to socialism. 
Then van Heijenoort turned to Weber. “The more | read 
your documents,” he scolded the German, "the more | 
am against them. We will... see if we have to part com- 
pany.”® After van Heijenoort chastised him, Morrow fell 
into line and joined Weber’s critics.” Chairman Cannon, 
for his part, pronounced "Three Theses” heresy.?” 

Trotskyist condemnations of Weber’s ideas continued 
for a year, in the pages of Fourth International. Weber 
wrote replies, but the editors refused to publish them. 
Only after fourteen months was the original trouble- 
some article, "Three Theses,” finally published, in the 
December 1942 issue;®® but even then it was accompa- 
nied by an official response, authored by Goldman and 
Morrow, explaining to readers that Weber’s article was 
factually wrong: "the liberation struggle has actually 
unfolded under the leadership of workers’ organizations 
and workers’ groups,” it stated, and was determined to 
achieve socialism. Morrow and Goldman pronounced it 
“embarrassing” to have to explain to the German com- 
rade "the ABC’s of Marxism.”” 

Indignant regurgitations of orthodoxy must have grat- 
ed on Weber. Nonetheless he praised Morrow and Gold- 
man for writing the reply— "they at least honestly wanted 
to discuss.” By contrast, van Heijenoort remained in- 
transigent: “The senior schoolmaster,” Weber mused, 
rejects the whole notion of a “democratic revolution.”“' 

But Weber’s challenge seems to have shaken up 
Morrow and Goldman. As his ideas percolated in their 
minds, they developed doubts. 

Of course Weber was right: resistance movements 
were emerging in every occupied country, and workers 
did participate in them, but so did employers. Leftists 
participated, but so did social democrats and liberal 
republicans and Christian democrats and monarchists. 
Together people of all political persuasions and social 
classes spread disinformation and created diversions, 


published underground newspapers, gathered intel- 
ligence, performed sabotage and cut communications, 
derailed trains, bombed tracks, and blew up ammuni- 
tion depots. They did it all in a struggle not for socialism 
but for national liberation. 

And across almost the whole political spectrum, 
except for anarchists and pacifists and a few others, 
they supported the Allies against the Axis, democracy 
against fascism. In 1941 Philip Rahv, asometime Amer- 
ican Trotskyist who edited Partisan Review, warned the 
comrades bluntly: “let us not lull ourselves... about the 
ability of the workers to fulfill the Marxist prophecies."“' 


Part Ill: TheSsSWP Minority 


If Murray missed a lot of SWP meetings in 1943-44, he 
may be forgiven. At the Bayonne foundries, grievances 
were simmering along with the molten metal. 

In the war industries, corporate profits and executive 
salaries were soaring, but workers’ wages had not even 
kept up with the cost of living, and then in 1943 they 
were frozen. Now the assembly lines were speeding up, 
and work hours were longer.“ At the war's outset, Com- 
munist-dominated unions had pledged not to strike. But 
now as grievances accumulated, the pledge seemed 
crippling. 

At least the workers could bargain with management, 
through shop stewards like Murray. But business and 
government had no tolerance for worker militancy. A 
“recalcitrant worker”—one who wanted labor militan- 
cy— "would be advised that the police had the ‘goods’ on 
him, that he would do well to find another job or relax 
his militancy for a while.” Such a worker had to assume 
that “failure to mitigate his political or union activities” 
could lead to conscription or dismissal. As for shop 
stewards, rebellious ones would be "called into 'person- 
nel offices or receive visits from the cops.” Perhaps 
Murray was speaking of his own experience in writing 
these words.“ 

And when bargaining broke down, workers mounted 
wildcat strikes, without union authorization. Beginning 
in the spring of 1943, wildcats swept through heavy in- 
dustry, “on a scale that dwarfed all previously recorded 
turnover and strike activity,” according to one histo- 
rian.“* Was the revolution coming at last? No—most of 
the wildcats were of short duration. A half dozen or a 
few hundred employees would perform their jobs more 
slowly for a certain time, or stop working for one shift, 
or picket for a few days.“ The wildcats might lead to 
mediation, but not to revolution. 

In New York, the SWP members got their hopes up in 
1943, when they learned that Italian industrial workers 
were striking at important factories in Milan and Turin 
and forming workers’ councils—soviets.“* Trotskyists 
rejoiced at "the first day of the proletarian revolution in 
Italy, the first day of the coming European revolution."‘7 
That October, an SWP party plenum saluted the Italian 
workers for demonstrating that "the workers in alli- 
ance with the peasants and colonial peoples will prove 
capable of overthrowing capitalism.”“® Van Heijenoort 
had tricked Weber into staying away from that meeting. 
Outraged, Weber berated the SWP-ers, asserting that 
one would have to be “blind” not to see that "the broad 
masses of Europe are 'national' in... their demand for 
independence."“? 

Cannon suggested that German emigration had a 
“certain psychology” and was "a little bit screwy.”°’ We- 
ber shot back that the SWP had shuttered its eyes—it 
had proved to be unwilling “to conduct an open, loyal, 
unprejudiced discussion and to make possible a correct 
orientation for the international movement.”®' It was 
not at all surprising that the people of Europe, in all 
their multiparty resistance movements, had ignored the 
Fourth International. But if the Fourth had followed his 
advice and supported national liberation, then it could 
have placed itself “atthe head of the movement at least 
propagandistically and agitationally,” and it "could have 
won... a substantial influence upon the consciousness 
of the masses.”®? Perhaps the Fourth could really have 
been a vanguard. But instead—gallingly—the Stalinist 
parties were playing a prominent role in various nations’ 
resistance movements—and winning great prestige as a 
result. That could have been us, Weber must have seethed. 

By now Goldman and Morrow were admitting that 
Weber was right. Even stalwart van Heijenoort conceded 
that the French resistance included not only workers but 
“large strata of the petty bourgeoisie,” as well as "civil 
servants, students, sons and daughters of bourgeois 
families.” Its immediate objective was not a socialist so- 
ciety but "the overthrowing of the German yoke,” while 
its broader aims were "democratic and patriotic.”® Pre- 
cisely. 

The German expatriate must have bent his new 
friends’ ears about the International's mistreatment of 
him. "Do you believe,” he asked them, "that the best 
way of promoting the European revolution” consists of 
“gagging and discrediting” European exiles like him- 
self? “Who is it you want to make the European revolu- 
tion with,” he snorted, “if not those rare specimens who 
have survived the European catastrophe physically and 
politically?”® He had them. 

Goldman and Morrow admitted their mistake. As for 
van Heijenoort, he was now making himself “a sort of 
“champion’ of the national question”—albeit, Weber 
complained, without crediting him as his source.” 

In November 1943 Felix, Al, and van Heijenoort took 
the daring step of forming a faction, called the SWP 
Minority (known to history as the Goldman-Morrow fac- 
tion). Murray and his friend Dave Eisen joined them. 

Ever since Max Shachtman’s revolt and departure in 
1940, Chairman Cannon had dreaded the emergence of 
another faction, the precursor to another split. In the 
SWP Minority he faced such a faction. And as Trotsky 
had done in 1940, he responded to its creation by insist- 
ing that SWP members maintain an undeviating com- 
mitment to orthodoxy. Nothing in Trotsky’s program of 
1938-40 was to be changed. 

Not long afterward, in early 1945, the European sec- 
retariat would write a new political analysis—by copy- 
ing phrases from Trotsky’s 1938 Transitional Program. 
“Seven years, and such years, had passed by, but the 
European Secretariat did not change acomma,” mar- 
veled Morrow.’® 

It was because of such rigidity, Goldman warned, that 
the “intellectual level of the party has degenerated since 
Trotsky’s death.” During the war years, "anyone who 
presented any new idea”—perhaps he was thinking of 


Weber— "was looked upon as a disturber of the peace.” 
Cannon preferred to build ahomogeneous "monolith,” 
he claimed, rather than a revolutionary party.” Mur- 
ray agreed that Cannon'’s behavior was dogmatic and 
authoritarian: “| learned that [the Trotskyists] were no 
different from the Stalinists."°® 

By 1944, he had toiled for five years in the hellish 
foundry. He’d done his best to organize his fellow work- 
ers for the revolution—he’d fought the UE Stalinists on 
their behalf, and tried to teach the workers about Marx- 
ism. He and Archie had even managed to form a small 
SWP Minority local in Bayonne, the only local the Mi- 
nority ever had.® But it had gone nowhere. So he hung 
up his apron and gogogles for the last time and left the 
foundry. 

He was drawn to the auto industry, probably because 
the United Auto Workers [UAW) was the country’s most 
militant union, a spearhead of labor activism. The UAW 
was then locked in a bitter struggle at General Motors, 
“the most hard-bitten and reactionary corporation in the 
world," as Murray recalled, inimical to the new industri- 
al unionism. During the war, GM's corporate profits had 
doubled, and executive salaries skyrocketed; manage- 
ment had refused to share in the wartime sacrifices.‘' 
In 1943 the UAW believed management was taking 
advantage of its no-strike pledge to roll back workers’ 
gains. So wildcat strikes abounded: "no other industry 
[besides auto] saw a majority of its workers participate 
in wildcat strikes and no other union [besides the UAW] 
experienced such a large and persistent rank-and-file 
revolt."®' 

After the frustrations of Bayonne, this raging class 
conflict must have been irresistible. Fortunately, the 
UAW [unlike the UE) was not controlled by Stalinists. So 
he took a job in a GM machine shop on Eleventh Avenue 
in Manhattan, between 55th and 56th Streets°?—and got 
a UAW card. 

The easier workload and shorter commute meant 
he could spend more time at University Place talking 
politics with his SWP Minority friends. Now that the war 
was turning in the Allies’ favor, they were addressing 
an important question: In the absence of a proletarian 
revolution—what would happen after the Allied victory? 
In 1944, for all anyone knew, the industrial West might 
well fall back to Great Depression conditions, or even 
worse. 

To answer this question, Josef Weber, who had been 
right about so many things, came out with a new article, 
long and theoretical, called “Capitalist Barbarism or 
Socialism.” Since Weber was now on the outs with Can- 
non, the renegade Max Shachtman published it in his 
New International in October 1944.°° 

Weber’s premise [following Rosa Luxemburg] was 
that in the absence of socialism, the world was revert- 
ing to barbarism. Once the Allies defeated the Axis, the 
capitalist nations would increasingly follow the path laid 
out by Nazi Germany. Economic and political develop- 
ment would go into reverse and "violently thrust” their 
onetime citizens into "bondage and slavery.”‘ They 
would forcibly resettle people by the millions in prisons 
and ghettoes, in forced labor and concentration camps. 
Deprived of all human rights, they would be subjected 
to “spydom and stool-pigeonry, police-military surveil- 
lance.” This, said Weber, would be "the permanent fate 
of aconsiderable percentage of mankind.” Barbarism, 
in other words, looked very much like the Third Reich, 
its Labor and population policies extended as a "world 
phenomenon.”‘ He called this vision of decline the 
“theory of retrogressive movement,” or the "retrogres- 
sion thesis.” 

The article's bombastic prose style makes it almost 
unreadable today; it is laden with ex cathedra asser- 
tions, esoteric Marxist jargon, and grandiose pomposity. 
Most bizarrel,y, it is infused with metaphors of pungent 
organic decay. Capitalism is said to be "declining, dis- 
integrating, rotting”—to be "putrefying.”° Few social 
theorists since Spengler have so lavishly deployed 
metaphors of organic rot. 

Eager to talk, Murray visited Weber at his Bronx 
apartment. Surely Weber lage forty-three) was happy 
to see the eager young proletarian intellectual lage 
twenty-three] standing before him, telling him about 
the militant but nonrevolutionary Bayonne proletariat. 
Surely Weber invited him in, sat down, and recounted 
his poor treatment at the hands of orthodox Trotskyism. 
Perhaps he explained Luxemburg’s "socialism or barba- 
rism” formulation to Murray. (“/ was in the KPD when she 
was alive!,” Weber might have said.) He might have read 
aloud from her Junius Pamphlet about the choice the 
world faced: “either the triumph of imperialism and the 
collapse of all civilization as in ancient Rome, depopula- 
tion, desolation, degeneration—a great cemetery. Orthe 
victory of socialism, that means the conscious active 
struggle of the international proletariat against imperi- 
alism and its method of war.”‘” 

Since socialism wasn't in the offing, the world was 
headed toward barbarism. The victorious Allies were 
planning to "retrogress” Germany and Japan, to turn 
them into slave states and drive their economies back to 
precapitalist levels. 

It's already happening, he might have assured Mur- 
ray. In mid-1944, Russia’s plans for the postwar world 
included the dismemberment of Germany and the 
destruction of its Ruhr industrial capacity. Germany 
would have to pay huge reparations, to provide which 
millions of Germans would have to toil in slave labor for 
more than a decade. (“Everything that Germany pos- 
sesses ‘above the minimum necessary to survive,' has 
to contribute to the reparations fund for compensating 
the allied nations,” read one Russian planning report.‘®) 
Weber might easily have pulled out a newspaper dated 
a few weeks earlier, with an account of the Quebec Con- 
ference of September 16. Roosevelt and Churchill had 
agreed on a plan for the postwar order, devised by U.S. 
Treasury Secretary Hans Morgenthau, which would dis- 
mantle Germany's industrial capacity. According to the 
memorandum the conference issued, "This programme 
for eliminating the war-making industries in the Ruhr 
and in the Saar is looking forward to converting Ger- 
many into a country primarily agricultural and pastoral 
in its character.”‘? 

You see? Weber might have insisted. The victorious 
imperialists are going to “retrogress” Germany to an 
agricultural hinterland, dependent on the Americans 
for manufactured goods and scientific knowledge. 
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They’ll turn the German population into a slave labor 
force. They’ll deprive them of culture and education. It's 
monopoly capital at work: the Americans will eliminate 
their major capitalist rival and thereby artificially extend 
the existence of their own imperialism. But American 
capitalism too will retrogress. You'll see—Americans 
too will lose their civil rights and democratic institutions 
and become slaves. 

To Murray, the retrogression thesis seemed like 
a stroke of genius. In his own short life, he had seen 
homelessness and dislocation, tribunals and expulsions, 
antiunion goon squads and a fiery workplace hellhole. 
Weber, for his part, was living testimony to the realities 
of forced migration, flight, and internment. To Murray’s 
eyes, the retrogression thesis seemed quite plausible. 
To his eyes, the article might even have seemed like a 
follow-up to Trotsky’s 1938 Transitional Program. And 
the German expatriate himself seemed to be Trotsky’s 
successor, perhaps even the next Bolshevik hero. 


Part IV: After the War 


A few months later the Allies took Berlin, and in Au- 
gust 1945 the Japanese surrendered to MacArthur. 
Trotsky’s prediction that the war would terminate in 
proletarian revolutions proved to be utterly wrong. The 
once-militant German proletariat had fought for Hitler 
all the way to the bunker; Stalin was stronger than ever, 
having played a crucial role in defeating Hitler; and in 
the capitalist countries, the workers had supported their 
national war efforts almost universally. The allegedly 
unshakable laws of history had turned out to be nothing 
more than wishful thinking. 

Or had they? No sooner did the no-strike pledge pass 
into history than the American working class roared to 
life. Just after V-J day, industrial workers from coast to 
coast went out on strike, calling for full employment and 
wage increases. By October 1945, the strike wave was 
gigantic: 43,000 oil workers, 200,000 coal miners, 44,000 
lumber workers, 70,000 truck drivers, and 40,000 ma- 
chinists had all downed tools.’ At General Motors, the 
UAW had demanded a 30 percent wage increase—which 
GM refused. On November 21, 300,000 workers—among 
them Murray—struck, pitting "one of the largest and 
most militant unions in the country against one of the 
nation’s wealthiest and most powerful employers."”' 

Within twelve months of V-J day, more than five mil- 
lion American workers had gone on strike (although not 
all atthe same time). It was the largest strike the United 
States had ever seen.”? American workers demonstrated 
that they had the power to bring the economy to a halt. 
Was this the long-awaited postwar revolutionary up- 
surge? 

It was not. On March 13, after 113 days, the UAW, 
having exhausted its limited strike fund, ended the 
strike, accepting a small wage increase and some fringe 
benefits and contract changes.”? Workers in the other 
industries soon returned to work as well, with modest 
gains. Industry had dug in its heels and prevailed. 

Meanwhile in April 1946, the Fourth International laid 
down the law to Josef Weber: he would have to submit 
to party discipline and go back to Germany, or else be 
expelled. Weber shrugged—and the Fourth expelled 
him.”* 

Then a few months later, amid the chaos of demobi- 
lization, Murray was finally drafted into the U.S. Army. 
For years he had had deferments for taking care of his 
mother; it's unclear what changed in 1946. In any case, 
he didn’t mind: “| was still a Bolshevik. | believed that 
we should be trained for armed insurrection,” and be- 
sides, the army was "where the workers were.” Far 
from being a conscientious objector, “| was a conscien- 
tious soldier.”” 

So in August he reported to the induction center and 
was soon stationed at Fort Knox, Kentucky, the army’s 
center for mechanized cavalry.’’ There he dodged 
friendly fire during military exercises. While he was 
there, letters from New York kept him up to date on po- 
litical developments. In November, an SWP convention 
charged Felix Morrow and Dave Eisen with disloyalty. 
Cannon did not let them respond to the charges. The 
orthodox SWP-ers vilified the two Minority members, to 
wild applause. When the vote came to expel them, only 
four voted against it. They were out.”® 

Weber was already out, and now Felix and Dave. Mur- 
ray knew he too was on his way out. Once again he was 
losing his political home. 

In early 1947, the U.S. Army decided to end the draft 
and release all postwar draftees. On June 14, after ten 
months of service, Murray was honorably discharged. 
Two weeks later the army officially became a volunteer 
body. He went back to the Bronx apartment he shared 
with his mother. 

If he was losing his political home in the SWP, he 
could at least continue as a labor organizer. He returned 
to work at GM, perhaps thinking the UAW would mount 
another strike—this time a revolutionary one. 

But just at that moment, GM had decided on a new 
strategy: it would co-opt its 400,000 blue-collar work- 
ers. In the spring of 1948, GM offered the UAW a con- 
tract with a guaranteed annual wage, benefits for sick 
leave, health insurance, and vacations, as well as im- 
proved working conditions. In exchange, the UAW was to 
guarantee that its members would not strike for two to 
four years. 

A revolutionary union would have rejected the offer 
and forced annual wage negotiations, but the UAW ac- 
cepted it. As if that collapse of revolutionary will were 
not enough, it went on to eliminate shop stewards and 
replaced them with full-time grievance men who were 
paid, not by the union, but by the company. Even the 
presidents of some UAW locals now drew their salaries 
from the company. “The radical workers of yesterday,” 
Murray lamented, "stopped wearing their union buttons 
and moved to the suburbs.””” The labor unions had been 
brought "into complicity with capitalism,” and now the 
“workers thought they were part ofthe company rather 
than on a battleground.”®° 

The great settlement of 1948 demonstrated once and 
for all that while the industrial proletariat might some- 
times be class conscious and even militant, it was not 
revolutionary. Industrial workers tried to make the best 
of what they could do within the existing system. 

For Murray, a lifelong Marxist, it came as a shock. For 
if the proletariat was not revolutionary, then proletar- 


ian socialism was an illusion, and Marxism— which had 
ruled his mind for eighteen years, had been his oxygen, 
his food and drink—was based on a fallacy. He left Gen- 
eral Motors, surely dazed. Politically he was at ground 
zero, a homeless person. 

As a veteran, drawing twenty dollars a week, Murray 
had the liberty to ponder all these dizzying changes. In 
his political dislocation, he was in good company. He 
and other refugees from the failed Marxist movements 
congregated in the low-priced restaurants and cafete- 
rias of Fourteenth Street. 

Here Murray could sit down with other lost souls, to 
solidarize with them in their pain, to analyze what had 
happened, and to figure out what to do next. In the caf- 
eterias they could discuss freely, as they could not at the 
Trotskyist or Stalinist headquarters only a few blocks 
away. 

Here he met Dwight Macdonald, who was now editing 
Politics, an independent left magazine. "Let us face the 
fact that Trotsky’s deadline is here and that his revolution 
is not,” Macdonald was given to saying.®' But the prob- 
lem wasn't just Trotskyism, Macdonald continued—what 
had ended was Marxism itself. “The validity of Marxism 
as a political doctrine stands or falls on its assertion that 
the proletariat is the historical force which will bring 
about socialism.” Since the proletariat had not lived 
up to this assertion, "the rock of Historical Process on 
which Marx built his house has turned out to be sand.”?? 

Perhaps it was here that he learned that Felix Morrow 
had given up radical politics altogether. He had wasted 
half his life in radical politics, he said, and now he was 
through. He went and got a regular job in publishing, at 
Schocken Books.® Perhaps it was here, sometime later, 
that he learned that Jean van Heijenoort had given up 
too. One hundred years after Marx and Engels wrote The 
Communist Manifesto, he concluded, there was nothing 
good to show for it. He ceased political activity and be- 
came a professor of mathematics. 

Murray must have been relieved when his old friend 
Dave Eisen came in and sat down with him. They surely 
discussed the latest brainstorm from Josef Weber. He 
had suggested that the rest of the SWP Minority leave 
the SWP and form a new, independent group with him, 
one that would find its own way. They could start a new 
magazine in order to figure out the new direction. 

Weber had been right about the European resistance, 
and he was right about deindustrialization—witness 
the Morgenthau plan. And now he was right about ret- 
rogression. Newsreels were showing skeletal Jews in 
concentration camps, the stacks of unburied dead, the 
gas chambers, the still-smoldering crematoria. Murray 
had been reading the transcripts of the Nurembercg tri- 
als—the forced labor, starvation, tortures, and enslave- 
ment. The mass graves in eastern Europe; the Stalinist 
massacre at Katyn forest and Nazi massacre at Babi Yar; 
the U.S. bombing of Hiroshima and Nagasaki—it was all 
a descent into barbarism. It was retrogression. 

Weber never came to the Horn & Hardart, so Mur- 
ray and Dave would have had to visit him at his Bronx 
apartment. When they all sat down together, amid the 
German books and papers, they surely talked about the 
great dilemma. Weber sympathized with the problem: 
“Everyone understands ‘something is wrong.’ That 
‘something’ is the failure of the socialist movement 
to lead society under conditions most favorable to it: 
war and its aftermath.”® And he might have told them 
that he agreed with those who said Marxism—as "the 
theory and praxis of the ‘proletarian revolution’ and the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat'"—was dead. Yes indeed, 
Marxism was "absolutely dead.”? 

But socialism? To give up on socialism would be to 
usher in barbarism. That Weber could not do. 

Perhaps Weber settled back in his chair. In 1939, 
shortly before Trotsky was killed, he might have told 
them, he said something very important. He said that if 
somehow the war should end without a revolution, "then 
we should doubtless have to pose the question of revis- 
ing our conception of the present epoch and its driving 
forces.”% In other words, he said we would have to re- 
think the socialist project. 

He’d been circulating his 1944 article, "Capitalist Bar- 
barism or Socialism,” to his friends in Germany. Those 
who agreed with him about retrogression were starting 
a new magazine called Dinge der Zeit. The first issue had 
just come out—dated June 1947, the month of Murray’s 
discharge. The new group would be publishing an Eng- 
lish-language sister edition, called Contemporary Issues. 
It wouldn't be like the Trotskyist journals, suppressing 
discussion. Its pages would be open and transparent. 

Trotsky had enjoined them to rethink the socialist 
project, to renew it for the postwar world. They agreed 
to work with Weber. Together they would choose social- 
ism over barbarism. |P 
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achieve. At the turn of the 20'" century every socialist 
and Marxist knew what a revolution implied: a growing 
proletariat would substitute republican democracy for 
the monarchical regimes in which it operated; a new 
accumulation process would privilege the interests 

of workers through various social programs and na- 
tionalization of the major industries; and, finally, an 
enlightenment ideology would highlight how liberal 
norms and scientific experimentation would liber- 

ate them from religion and pre-modern superstitions. 
Without some clarity regarding the revolutionary agent, 
however, the idea of revolution becomes a mish-mash 
of apocalyptic hopes. Here is the connection with mod- 
ernism, which so often confused cultural rebellion with 
political revolution. If you are right on the question of 
agency then, | think, radicals should be a bit more mod- 
est in their political ambitions and highlight the need for 
a new cultural discourse that might clarify the precondi- 
tions for future forms of radical politics. The inability 

to draw distinctions is debilitating for the left when it 
comes to both art and politics. It undermines the pos- 
sibility of distinguishing between what is possible and 
what is not. Contradictions and distinctions continue to 
exist: they project both danger and opportunity. That is 
why radicals need to emerge from what Hegel termed 
“the night in which all cows are black.” |P 


1. See Theodor Adorno, “Critique,” in Critical Models: Interven- 
tions and Catchwords, trans. Henry W. Pickford [New York: Co- 
lumbia University Press, 2005): 


One continually finds the word critique, if it is tolerated at 
all, accompanied by the word constructive. The insinuation 
is that only someone can practice critique who can pro- 
pose something better than what is criticized... By making 
the positive a condition for it, critique is tamed from the 


very beginning and loses vehemence. (287) 


Utopia and reality 
An interview with Stephen 


Eric Bronner 


Chris Mansour 


On September 21, 2012, Chris Mansour interviewed Ste- 
phen Eric Bronner, a professor at Rutgers University and 
author of Rosa Luxemburg: A Revolutionary for Our 
Times (1980), Socialism Unbound (1990), Of Critical 
Theory and Its Theorists (1994), and Reclaiming the En- 
lightenment: Toward a Politics of Radical Engagement 
(2004), among many others. His most recent book is Mod- 
ernism at the Barricades: Aesthetics, Politics, and Uto- 
pia. What follows is an edited transcript of the interview. 


Chris Mansour: In Modernism at the Barricades, you 
mention that your first publication was on the relation- 
ship of art and politics, so that this book represents a 
return to your earliest intellectual preoccupations. What 
motivated you to write abook on modernist art recon- 
sidering its history today? 


Stephen Eric Bronner: “Art and Utopia: The Marcusean 
Perspective” appeared in Politics and Society in the Win- 
ter of 1973. It was probably the first article in English 
on Marcuse's aesthetics. More specifically, it dealt with 
the interplay between culture and politics, highlighting 
the importance of the modernist avant-garde for critical 
theory. Atthe time, the Frankfurt School was still exotic 
and outside the academic mainstream. In large part be- 
cause of Marcuse’s popularity that situation changed. 
Its most important thinkers have become part ofthe 
discourse, and subject to the usual esoteric textual ped- 
antry and academic domestication. Though my views on 
critical theory have shifted over the last four decades, | 
am still inspired by it. The same is true of modernism. 
Learning about modernist painting, in fact, became a 
kind of hobby. The bohemian, cosmopolitan, and inter- 
disciplinary character of modernism fits with my basic 
view of critical theory that integrates different forms of 
radicalism. 

Whatever one may think about Theodor Adorno, 
Walter Benjamin, and Marcuse, they were thoroughly 
modern. Culturally elitist though they might have been, 
they never sought a return to the past or the "good old 
days.” They embraced the new—.new forms of aesthet- 
ics and cultural resistance—and that element of their 
legacy is worth preserving. The style of young radicals 
today is far too imitative of the 19608. It's time to move 
on. In their cultural outlook, radicals today should criti- 
cally confront the 1960s in the same way that the 1960s 
confronted the cultural styles of the 1930s. Perhaps the 
young radicals of today can learn from the mistakes of 
the past. Modernism helped create the cultural precon- 
ditions in which political radicalism could thrive. But 
what Lukäcs termed its “romantic anti-capitalism,” its 
attack on the system without knowing how it operates, 
produced an uneasy relationship with all mass move- 
ments. Modernists understood politics primarily as cul- 
tural opposition to what they considered the (bourgeois) 
philistine, rather than understanding it as the economic 
conflict between classes or the political competition for 
institutional power. My new book explores the tensions 
between utopian developments in art, principally con- 
cerned with transforming what Benjamin termed the 
“poverty of the interior,” and the need to effectively 
challenge the existing imbalance of power and reaction- 
ary institutions. 


CM: You have written much about the connection be- 
tween modernism and modernity. Ifthere was a period 
of time where the new was actually being yielded and 
people had to confront these new experiences, what 
was it that made this time propitious? Could you elabo- 
rate on this a bit more? 


SB: Modernism, for me, is the culturally liberating re- 
sponse to the alienating and reifying aspects of moder- 
nity. There is much philosophical debate about how to 
define modernity but, ultimately, it is less a philosophi- 
cal category than a complex of standardizing practic- 
es associated with the second industrial revolution and 
the rise of monopoly capital during the last quarter of 
the 19th century. This period witnessed the emergence 
of the labor movement committed to republican de- 
mocracy and the rise of imperialism. This affected the 
formation of modernism in different ways. Modernism 
contested Victorianism and highlighted the experience 
of individual freedom rather than the liberal rule of law. 
It was more concerned with what Else Laske-Schüler 
termed “poor little humanity” than the proletariat. And 
it was far less interested in the rising social democratic 
movement than the existential impact of mass society 
and mass culture. Modernism also responded to im- 
perialism by purposefully learning from non-Western 
forms of art. This is true almost across the board. 

Enough major artists like Ezra Pound, the brilliant 
colorist Emil Nolde, and the founder of Futurism F. T. 
Marinetti were seduced by fascism. Ultimately, however, 
the exploration of individuality was the primary con- 
cern of modernists, along with the way in which people 
should treat one another. Oscar Wilde talked about "The 
Soul of Man under Socialism,” for instance, asking in 
effect: What are the new interpersonal values that ac- 
company a genuinely radical transformation of society? 
That question has not lost its resonance amid the preoc- 
cupation with commercial life and the rise of what has 
been termed "non-conformist conformity.” 


CM: You call upon my contemporaries to seek out or 
express the new, but this is much easier said than done. 
How does one even recognize the new anymore? 


SB: By highlighting genuinely experimental attempts to 
deal with new developments and new problems in new 
ways. Modernism has something to offer here. Think of 


the famous Radical Light Exhibition: Paul Klee and Au- 
gust Macke went to Tunisia to paint in the stark sunlight 
ofthe region. They painted mostly in watercolors. When 
they came back to Munich and put on the exhibition 

it caused a sensation. What they had produced was nei- 
ther African nor European, but something new. It inte- 
grated elements of different traditions and reconfigured 
them. So, the new is not something ex nihilo. It trans- 
forms traditions inherited from the past. This is true in 
politics and philosophy as well as in art, albeit each in 
their own fashion. 


CM: Adorno—or perhaps a better example is Peter 
Bürger—said that since around 1930 culture has just 
been repeating the styles and discoveries made in the 
high modernist period. Why is it that our time fails to 
express or seek out the new? 


SB: That view reflects critical theory at its worst. Radi- 
cal art did not come to an end in 1930 any more than 
radical politics. The integrative dangers associated with 
the culture industry may have grown, but it's ridiculous 
to make this kind of claim. The Frankfurt School never 
grasped the radical contributions of either the post-war 
era or the 19605, whether in terms of literature, film, 
music, or style. None of them mention the great devel- 
opments in film by Fellini, Godard, or other great direc- 
tors. It is the same with the music of the time. There 
was a way in which the Frankfurt School almost pur- 
posefully insulated themselves from new experiments 
and developments. Adorno’s embarrassing essay on 
jazz is reflective not merely of a certain elitist dogma- 
tism. It also evinces nostalgia for the new provided by 
modernism without reference to the new as it emerged 
in a very different context. Who can seriously doubt that 
writers like Ralph Ellison, Toni Morrison, and Pynchon 
contributed to a new critical understanding of our coun- 
try—its past, present and even its future ambitions? You 
are right in suggesting that criteria are necessary to talk 
about the new—.and here the “radical” philosophers of 
our time have been remiss in providing them. Postmod- 
ern preoccupations with subjectivity are holdovers from 
the past, and fashionable forms of cynical relativism ob- 
scure more than they illuminate. It's as if the abdication 
of judgment has been elevated to a principle of judg- 
ment. Engaging in an immanent critique of this outlook 
might begin to provide criteria for illuminating the new, 
but that is up to a new generation of intellectuals. 


CM: There is an essay simply titled “Critique” by Adorno 
where he is extremely skeptical of what is dubbed as 
“constructive criticism,” as ifthe act of critique must 
always serve a constructive purpose.! Must critique 
always contain this positive function, or can purely 
negative critique be valuable in some other way, even if 
indirectly? 


SB: Critique is different from simple criticism precisely 
insofar as it elicits a transformative and constructive 
purpose. The rejection of this stance is not unique to 
Adorno, although his view of the matter is probably 

the most sophisticated. The issue for him, of course, is 
the transformation of the totality. Either that is trans- 
formed or nothing is transformed. Like many modern- 
ists, Adorno felt that the proletariat is not up to the 
task. The transformative agent is lacking. Insofar as 
that is the case, so far as he is concerned, the primary 
purpose of critique is to affirm the fleeting experience 
of subjectivity in the face of a totality that is more and 
more defined by instrumental rationality and various 
integrative mechanisms. This may have been a legiti- 
mate position to take in the aftermath of Auschwitz and 
the Gulag. It's now 50 years later. The problem today 

is not that subjectivity is being extinguished, but that 

it has become the over-riding preoccupation of radical 
thought. Radicals have to put something positive on the 
table rather than indulge in what Thomas Mann called 
a "power-protected inwardness.” Instead of obsessing 
about subjectivity and the cultivation of authenticity, we 
should be talking about the conditions in which people 
can exercise their freedom. Radical art has a role to play 
in that process. 


CM: You note that it has been over 50 years since Adorno 
and Horkheimer published The Dialectic of Enlighten- 
ment, and that, while their take on the task of philoso- 
phy might have been right for their time, that time has 
passed. Things are no longer the same. What changed? 
Surely it is not simply a matter of time passing. 


SB: The world has actually become a world, not simply 
a conglomeration of Western states. Consider the Civil 
Rights movement, the fall of the Soviet Union, and the 
popular recognition of the Orient. Pluralism, multicul- 
turalism, and a kind of hybridity have flourished. Rac- 
ism, sexism, and homophobia are on the defensive—at 
least in the Western democracies. New groups have en- 
tered the public realm. You can see things today that 
would have been almost unimaginable in the 1950s: two 
men walking together holding hands, gay marriage, and 
women enjoying sports and participating in public life. 
Interracial dating is evident in a way that it certainly 
was not when | was in high school and college. These 
are real points of progress. Even as cultural possibili- 
ties have expanded, however, the greatest upward shift 
of wealth in American history has taken place along 
with the effective disenfranchisement of hundreds of 
thousands of people of color through a privatized prison 
system and constraints on voting. Dialectic of Enlighten- 
ment has nothing to say about any of this, nor does it 
have anything to say about the dialectical interplay be- 
tween progress and regress. 
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CM: How do you understand this tension between prog- 
ress and regress? 


SB: My former teacher, Ernst Bloch, argued that his- 
tory does not move in linear fashion, and that progress 
in one realm of society can occur while regression 
takes place in another. Extraordinary scientific break- 
throughs are complementing the rise of religious fun- 
damentalism. Cultural liberation is taking place while 
economic inequality is increasing. It is not as if some 
uniform and prefabricated teleological process is lead- 
ing humanity to a happy end. Bloch had little use for 

the idea that the contradictions of one historical period 
are resolved before another historical period is intro- 
duced. Instead he noted the existence of "non-synchro- 
nous contradictions” that are carried over from one pe- 
riod to another while changing their form and function, 
thereby situating regression within progress. Clearly, for 
example, racism and sexism and religious prejudices 
are pre-capitalist in character, but they play an impor- 
tant role in capitalist society. New forms of solidarity 
are generated both to protect the inheritance of the past 
as well as and overcome it. 


CM: Tell me more about your education under Ernst 
Bloch. Who were your other teachers, and how did they 
influence your intellectual development? How do you 
reflect back on that period today? 


SB: My first mentor was Henry Pachter who taught 

at City College in New York where | did my bachelor's. 

A communist in the 1920s, then a radical socialist, 

he fought in Spain with the POUM, served in the anti- 
fascist resistance, as well as in the Office of Strategic 
Services. He wrote much about socialist history, the 
Weimar Republic, and foreign policy. He also taught 
courses in critical theory. He was an extraordinarily eru- 
dite political realist who enjoyed debating politics and 
provoking 1960s radicals like me. After CCNY, | attended 
the University of California, Berkeley where | received my 
doctorate in 1975. In 1973, | was awarded a Fulbright to 
study in Tübingen. | was very excited because | knew this 
would allow me to attend lectures by the literary histo- 
rian Hans Mayer and, above all, Ernst Bloch, the author 
of The Spirit of Utopia and The Principle of Hope. Bloch 
was a major figure of European radical thought. Himself 
acommunist until his departure from East Germany just 
before the construction of the Berlin Wall, Bloch was 
nonetheless a staunch defender of the modernist avant- 
garde with its utopian outlook. He saw kernels of athe- 
ism in Christianity and inspired liberation theology, 
integrated the Platonic-Aristotelian tradition with Arabic 
thought, and articulated a cosmological materialism that 
anticipated the ecological appreciation of nature. Bloch’s 
cosmopolitan knowledge blended nicely with his over- 
riding commitment to the utopian novum. 

Bloch was an extraordinary philosopher. When he 
talked about politics, however, it was a disaster. He had 
a critical perspective on all fixed and finished philosoph- 
ical systems, and yet, as he put it, he "swallowed” Stalin 
and the propaganda of Stalinism. Not unlike many other 
European intellectuals of his generation, he believed 
that Stalin’s society was pointing towards the commu- 
nist future. If it was not utopian now, it was still head- 
ing in a utopian direction. Bloch's idea of communism 
was ultimately metaphysical. It was thus never really a 
question of turning theory into practice. The closest he 
ever came to discussing institutional politics involved 
a romantic view of the workers’ council. Bloch basi- 
cally approached politics from the cultural-aesthetic 
standpoint of an “anticipatory consciousness” that 
projects "the best life” even while burdened with various 
forms of repression that make its full realization impos- 
sible. 

The 1960s and 1970s were the most intellectually ex- 
citing years of my life. It's still the case that, paraphras- 
ing Goethe, "two souls dwell in my breast.” My thinking 
is inspired by both political realism and critical uto- 
pian idealism. But I recognize the need to distinguish 
between them and what each provides for the radical, 
intellectual project. 


CM: Are these two approaches towards politics mutually 
exclusive? 


SB: | don't think so. Every radical movement worthy 

of its name has had a utopian component. This was 
noted long ago by the sociologist Karl Mannheim in his 
classic Ideology and Utopia. The danger lies in failing 

to recognize the tension between utopia and reality, the 
power of the imagination and the demands of power. 
Radical politics is always infused with the religious 

or teleological longing for utopia. Socialism itself is a 
regulative ideal that provides an ethical way of keeping 
our compromises in check. No system ever fulfills the 
always untapped possibilities of freedom—and no move- 
ment does either. It is a mistake to think that the utopian 
ideals of amovement can be simply and operationally 
translated into reality. There is an inherent tension be- 
tween the ideals associated with humanity that great 
works of art project and the political works in which 
humanity is engaged. 


CM: So not even socialism could realize an authentic 
form of freedom? 


SB: No. Henry Pachter once wrote that, “one cannot 
have socialism; one is a socialist.” | always believed 
that. Freedom always outstrips the real. There will al- 
ways be new possibilities for expanding the enjoyment 
of life as well as still unexplored and unrecognized 
forms of oppression that new movements will need 
to confront. It is a question of remaining open to the 
prospect of previously unacknowledged forms of repres- 
sion, and the liberating responses to them. Modernism 
anticipated later concerns with generational conflict, 
sexual liberation, abortion, incest, spousal abuse, date 
rape, and a host of other such issues. But this anticipa- 
tory consciousness ultimately required [among others] 
a women’s movement to turn what were considered pri- 
vate concerns into public matters that men would have 
to acknowledge and deal with. No one would have 
expected that these were issues of such importance 
in 1930, when you actually had socialist movements 
around. It was, again, a matter of being open to the al- 
ways unfinished character of freedom. 

No less than modernism, critical theory was funda- 
mentally concerned with the authoritarian personality. 


It exists on both the left and the right. Erich Fromm 
noted in his study of German workers during the 1920s 
that most were imbued with a patriarchal and tradition- 
ally conservative character structure. Such studies need 
to be taken seriously. They confirm Bloch'’s position 
insofar as they militate against the idea that solving the 
problem of class conflict will necessarily solve the prob- 
lems of sexism, racism, homophobia, etc. The liberal 
rule of law and its attendant notions of tolerance are 
irreplaceable when it comes to dealing with disenfran- 
chised subaltern groups in a meaningful way. Changing 
society for the better does not simply involve a break 
with the past: there are compromises with history that 
need to be made. 


CM: | want to talk more about compromises, about 
making compromises for the sake of making gradual 
progress. |am wondering how much that kind of ideol- 
ogy has a stranglehold on today’s Left. Many leftists 
today support the Democrats or try to focus on certain 
issue campaigns without any greater concern to trans- 
form the social totality. They simply devote themselves 
to reformist goals without revolutionary ends. How do 
reformist movements figure in and help provoke large 
changes in the social totality today? 


SB: Every election in a capitalist democracy involves a 
choice between the lesser of two evils. There is much 
talk about the evils of capitalism but less about how it 
generates a structural imbalance of power that disad- 
vantages working people. In a capitalist democracy, the 
interests of capital are served prior to meeting all other 
interests. That is because the employment of workers 
depends upon the private investment decisions of capi- 
talists. It is just that simple. Those who consider it pos- 
sible to engage meaningfully in electoral politics without 
making compromises with capital are utopian in the 
worst sense. At the same time, just because wealth is 
becoming centralized in fewer and fewer hands, capital 
is not homogenous and its various factions require allies 
in order to push their agendas in a democratic society. 
This creates the possibility for political interventions by 
subaltern groups and the working class. Social move- 
ments thus have a role to play. The apocryphal story 

of Roosevelt saying to radical communists, socialists, 
and trade unionists, "make me do it” (with respect to 
the New Deal) is a case in point. Social movements 

can pressure the establishment to move in more or less 
radical directions. We have all seen that recently with 
the Tea Party. Its impact on the Republican Party has 
been remarkable. The situation is different with Oc- 
cupy Wall Street [OWS). Its core activists talked about 
abolishing politics as we know it through a new "hori- 
zontalism” predicated on participatory democracy. But 
the real contributions of OWS involved pushing the Tea 
Party off the front pages, introducing a new discourse 
of economic equality, and bringing class struggle into 
the streets. OWS pushed President Obama to the left 
with regard to his job bills and his willingness to chal- 
lenge more directly the Republican obstructionists and 
the Tea Party. OWS did not build revolutionary con- 
sciousness but it did reinvigorate the Democratic Party. 
These are important contributions. Ironically (or dialec- 
ticallyl, however, these realistic results could not have 
been achieved without the original utopian impulse. 


CM: Many Left commentators have claimed that Oc- 
cupy Wall Street brought the whole picture into view. 
The movement saw that the problems of capital are 
systemic, and it looked at a broader framework instead 
of just focusing on single issues. On the other hand, 
when reflecting on Occupy a year after its "occupations” 
disbanded, it is clear that the movement's understand- 
ing of how to get from here to there, their strategic ori- 
entation, was inadequate. Does this express the tension 
between their utopianism and their realism you spoke 
of before? This might speak to why their "hiberna- 

tion” ended up being a burial. 


SB: Yes. In a way I agree with you, though | do not think 
any serious form of radical theory emerged. But we 
have to be clear about something: movements do not 
have the same function that parties do. Movements are 
there to mobilize the immobilized, inspire them, and 
maybe even raise hopes that cannot even be met. That 
is what movements do. Parties translate these hopes 
and ideals imperfectly into some kind of legislation. In 
order to do that, again, compromises are required. A 
basic strategic mistake was for organizers of OWS to 
assume forms of discipline that simply did not exist. 
Their inability to recognize that OWS was never a revo- 
lutionary mass movement contributed to its inability to 
sustain and organize itself. Their plan for massive civil 
disobedience and putting OWS (which began in the fall 
of 2011) into hibernation for the winter, so to speak, 
and reconstituting it in again the summer, was ques- 
tionable from the beginning. 


CM: In this case, what about the relation between re- 
form and revolution? 


SB: One can make the argument that what is required 
today is revolution: | think revolution is still necessary 
in certain nations and under certain conditions. But 

it is impossible to justify a revolutionary politics without 
being clear about whether mass support for such an 
enterprise actually exists or is on the agenda. Unless 
that support is imaginable in a meaningful way the ideal 
of revolution becomes a substitute for the practice of 
reform, and radicals thereby abdicate their respon- 
sibility with regard to the poor, the exploited, and the 
disenfranchised. The ultra-left simply asks people to 
wait for the revolution. But they cannot wait. New goals 
can be raised, new constituencies can be mobilized, and 
new utopian ideals can be articulated—but not at the 
expense of supporting what might help working people 
today—or, if you like, the lesser of the two evils. 


CM: It might not be that certain political figures are 
asking masses to wait necessarily. It could be convinc- 
ingly argued—and many Marxists have—that we are at a 
moment in history where it is totally confusing who that 
mass base, or agent, might be. 


SB: But that lack of clarity with regard to agency 
clouds the substance of what the revolution should 
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